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PAN AMERICANISM AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 1 

This hall of Americas, where we meet today in such a cordial 
gathering, speaks for itself. It proves that at least one league 
of nations exists on earth and that it has been successful since 
it is a reality. Why? Because it was founded on the theory 
of equality; it has tried to act according to justice and it has 
for its aims peace and prosperity for all the countries of the 
New World. We must only bear in mind that practice does 
not always correspond to theory and that human justice is far 
from perfection. Our Pan American league may, however, 
stand as a model. 

The great trouble with the larger and more recent league of 
nations — may I say the late league of nations — which was said 
to be universal but in fact was restricted to a managing and 
patronizing board, was that it resembled too much an old 
fashioned school, with a severe set of masters, frightened pupils, 
and even a whip lying on the table for the correction deemed 
indispensable. Politically it was a council, it was never a 
league. Yet precedence pointed to a different way. 

In 1914-15, France was beaten and invaded, Napoleon had 
been for fifteen years at least the ogre of Europe — a new scourge 
of God; — the vanquished sat, however, at the same table with 

1 Read at the joint conference of the American Historical Association and 
the American Political Science Association, December 30, 1920, at the Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C. 
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the victors and Talleyrand, who always found the proper words 
for the occasion, certainly because he changed his words accord- 
ing to the occasion, could boldly say to the Czar of Russia 
that right ought to precede national conveniences. It is true 
that the Czar replied that right was nothing more than the 
conveniences of Europe. He was a wise man and he acted 
according to his wise saying; but the Holy Alliance did not try 
to deceive the world, as it proclaimed itself a trust organized 
by kings against peoples. On the contrary now, or rather lately, 
it has not been said that democracy and oligarchy have practi- 
cally the same meaning. Democracy has been exalted as the 
basis and the raison d'etre of a league which recently established 
military success as the best qualification for admission to its 
body. 

In 1855, Russia had been detained on its way to Constanti- 
nople^ — this same Byzantium which is described as a den of 
vice worse than in its worst times of corruption, now that the 
Turks have ceased effectively to rule on the Bosphorus. The 
Congress of Paris met under Louis Napoleon's sleepy eyes and 
enigmatic smile; Russia was not absent from the meeting where 
Turkey obtained a new lease of life and Cavour laid the founda- 
tions of the kingdom of Italy. 

In 1878, Turkey had another collapse which was, as always, 
considered to be the last; but Bismarck acted as a physician, 
more perhaps as a surgeon, and once more the Ottoman Empire 
recovered. Both Turkey and Russia were side by side playing 
the game of politics on the green cloth of the German Chancery. 

At Versailles the recollections of the Roi Soleil tended so 
much towards absolutism that under this powerful suggestion 
there was a bench of judges with certain criminals at the bar. 
That was the thing that spoiled a plan which had been the 
offspring of generous intentions. The world resulted more 
divided than ever and instead of civilization being restored by 
a concourse of good will, it had to face disintegration and a decay 
fostered by so much hatred. 

On this side of the Atlantic we never thought of establishing 
leagues so exclusive that they barred out some nations in favor, 
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not even of the majority, but of a few initiated. Bolivar dreamt 
of a league of nations — we call it a dream because the hour had 
not yet struck for the realization of such a lofty ideal; — but 
when he attempted it, he did not relegate even Haiti to a black 
place. 

We have had since the Congress of Panama other Pan American 
meetings, and we started thirty years ago, under the auspices 
of James G. Blaine, who had the faculty of seeing far ahead, a 
Bureau of American Republics, which has been irreverently 
called your Department of Colonies, but which became this 
Pan American Union, precisely because you did not endeavor 
to create dependencies. A union cannot imply exceptions or it 
would be necessary to look for another word for it. 

It is true that a certain big stick made its appearance, but a 
big stick is not exactly the negation of family feelings. It may 
be fraternal; it is not necessarily tyrannical. Blows do not 
hurt less for that, but we must always look to intentions, as they 
may prove good and in spite of the saying, Humanity is guided 
by intentions more than by anything else. 

Our common tradition is a tradition of law, although the 
particular traditions of each nationality may have been altered 
by human violence. America was conquered from its native 
races and the European invaders disputed parts of it among 
themselves; but generally right prevailed over might and the 
settlers obeyed when fixing their boundaries the distribution of 
lands delineated by European diplomacy. Even before the 
discoveries, carried to their utmost limit, had disclosed what 
an immense world this unknown world was, America had been 
apportioned according to a famous papal bull. So public con- 
ventions ruled its evolution and when the time for independence 
came, the principle of uti possidetis, fixing for the new countries 
the same boundaries of the old colonies, avoided many a bloody 
struggle between these Spanish possessions which, unlike Brazil, 
had disrupted their former union and did not keep the imperial 
unity. 

This is a case of equality before the public law which is more 
difficult to ascertain than equality before the private law. The 
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Monroe Doctrine did not contradict such a tradition and change 
it into oppression because the Monroe Doctrine was originated 
in this way. The United States understood that the new 
countries of America were under the pressure and menace 
of European intervention and as the strongest power of the 
continent, they took the leadership and, at England's advice — 
as England also had matter of complaint and desired to curtail 
the power of the Holy Alliance — formulated the famous doctrine 
of defense for all and national safety for every one of the newly 
emancipated nations. 

The United States acted towards them as a kind of guardian. 
At the end of a century of responsible life, some of those countries 
showed that they did not need tutorship any more, one or two 
even plainly stating so, although cherishing grateful remem- 
brance for past services. A few, however, had to become 
regular wards under the circumstances, which may change as 
the condition of the world is not perpetually stagnant. We 
may consequently infer that the Monroe Doctrine was in its 
beginnings a policy of protection and that it may nowadays 
have been sometimes a policy of control; but the truth is that 
it pretends and endeavors to be a policy of cooperation. 

For the United States the best policy to follow is surely a 
policy of solidarity. Its place will always be the first but it is 
better to acquire by persuasion what might be denied to impo- 
sition. The Monroe Doctrine is to be a common continental 
doctrine; if not, Hispanic America will remain beyond the pale 
of a responsible destiny within any league of nations. More 
than a regional understanding, it must be an American doctrine 
in the broad sense of the word. 

The war — I mean the great war — strengthened Pan Ameri- 
canism, in spite of the neutrality preserved by some of the nations, 
not so much because the freedom of the New World or the 
liberties in the New World were endangered through the exten- 
sion of European hegemonies, but simply because it helped to 
fortify the conception of right and America always had for 
right in its concrete, and also in its abstract, meaning, an almost 
superstitious respect which we would in vain look for in Europe 
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in the same degree. I do not know whether the term "super- 
stitious" can be justly applied to such a noble feeling: my only 
desire is to emphasize the nature of a respect which has rather 
the elements of worship. 

Pan Americanism ceased entirely to be a catchword or a 
diplomatic trick to become much more than before the point 
of convergence of a number of aspirations, the framework of a 
regular association, the backbone of a solid organization. Above 
Pan Americanism there is only Pan Humanism to which the 
former may lead some day, bestowing upon all mankind the 
principles of law which are now the privilege of a part only of 
humanity and which we Americans theoretically and usually 
practically substitute for conquest and force. 

Force is even thought incompatible with Pan Americanism 
and the United States will have to abstain from force if it is to 
govern the world morally. Material interests act as a bad 
counsellor : good advice comes from intelligence, from the centers 
of education, especially the universities, where Pan Americanism 
has received its scholarly form and which we may say has 
inspired its soul. Even the apostles of idealism may sometimes 
err, despite conventionalities and have spells of disrespect for 
forms, just as the followers of what was called real politik con- 
tributed so much to disparage an aspect of German thought 
before public opinion. 

The world shifts decidedly to a period of greater cosmopol- 
itism notwithstanding the revival of nationalism, but such a 
cosmopolitism must rest upon mutual duties and rights. If 
the leadership of a world so new is to be the lot of the United 
States, it is owing to the identification of the United States 
with freedom and peace, not to any device of annexation of 
land and suppression of liberties. 

Rome cannot live twice with its spirit at once juridical and 
military. A new Rome will have to choose between the two 
forms, as the people is no longer content with being fed and 
amused: panem et circenses. People begin everywhere to be 
conscious of what is due to labor, and huge immoral profits are 
henceforth to be abolished in industry as well as in politics. 
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Proconsuls like Verres are no more to be tolerated than nabobs 
sprung from the war at the cost of their brother's blood. I 
once wrote that war would cease to be courted if it became a 
poor heiress. 

If it was not so, it would be to despair of the justice of history, 
which although it may be fallible, is one of the beliefs that 
support mankind in its hours of agony. American people as a 
whole are too honest to think otherwise and the last league of 
nations that was attempted was only a victim of the egoism 
grafted in it through the statecraft of international politicians 
causing the loss of its original altruism. 

The form of a league of nations may be political, but its 
substance must be juridical. This is why its most important 
and efficient feature ought to be the organization of the Supreme 
Court to deal with interpretations, differences, and controversies 
which can all be reduced to judicial terms. I myself would 
like to see within the Pan American Union a court of that kind 
to which American disputes could be submitted. Of course it 
would have to lie, like the Union itself, on the basis of equality, 
a basis which permitted this result of the first Pan American 
conference, created especially for commercial and economical 
purposes, to become a moral power and to stride with giant's 
steps to the goal of an inalterable concord. 

The world has heard of other leagues of nations before this 
last attempt and Sully describes in his Memoirs the one planned 
by his soverign Henri IV. It was also to be exclusive, confined 
to christian nations, but the end of wars was really to be attained 
by the action of an international court of justice. Le bon roi 
Henry belonged, however, to the kind of pacifists who want first 
to take every advantage of the old system and to have their own 
way by means of war before ceasing to fight; he wished to begin 
by crushing Austria. 

Shortly before the great war in May, 1914, a French pacifist — he 
called himself sp- —expressed to me in Paris quite similar views. 
We must, he told me to my great dismay, have a general scramble 
and then work for peace. The adepts of the balance of power 
do not speak a different language. In America, fortunately, 
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things are not the same and we have a better conception of that 
so called balance of power. It must not be a see-saw; it has to 
be a carousel. 

In fact we never built up systems of alliances, or at least 
those which have occurred in the course of events have been so 
occasional and ephemeral that they cannot be called a system. 
The United States since its very beginning as a continental 
power refused to enter into alliances, even with the other nations 
of this hemisphere. Such American alliances were equally consid- 
ered entangling. 

Brazil, when menaced by Portugal in 1823, immediately 
after its independence was proclaimed, proposed in Washington a 
pact which was politely declined. The only part to which they 
would subscribe, the only pacts which all of us have subscribed 
to, are pacts to improve interamerican relations and they had 
consequently to rest upon equity. 

Our continent is, however, acquainted with more than one 
initiative of a league of nations. Bolivar was not the only 
American to express this ideal in 1815, in his famous letter- 
program of Kingston, and to promote its realization in 1826 at 
the Congress of Panama. Portugal, which was the first European 
power to acknowledge the new Spanish American nationalities, 
showed in 1822, shortly before the separation of Brazil, a more 
acute vision of the balance between the Old and the New World 
than Canning seemed to have. 

That happened when one of its statesmen proposed to build 
up what he called the "Confederation of the independent nations". 
It was but a league and Silvestre Pinheiro Ferreira, who suggested 
it, was a remarkable political thinker, whom the constitutional 
uprising of 1821 in Brazil brought to the front as a member of 
the royal cabinet as well as one of the philosophers and writers 
on public law quoted in his time as authorities in Europe. 

His confederation, which he thought of starting with the 
United Kingdom of Portugal and Brazil, Spain, Greece, and the 
American countries, was destined in his conception to work as 
the contre partie of the Holy Alliance. The latter tended to 
protect legitimacy and autocracy, the first to protect democ- 
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racy or at least constitutional government. They were in truth 
antagonistic. At the head of the second, Silvestre Pinheiro 
Ferreira wanted to place the United States of North America — 
as he called them — declaring himself afraid, in the diplomatic 
instructions he wrote for his agents and for foreign governments, 
of the Holy Alliance's aim. In his words this blessed league 
would seek to destroy liberty throughout all the civilized world 
and especially in the New World, using for that purpose Russia's 
ambition and England's sea power. 

The casus foederis in every case of foreign aggression was to 
be decided by a majority vote, as well as the form of help to be 
extended to the victim, in order to offer a common resistance. 
The project comprised equal treatment for citizens of each of 
the confederate countries in the other countries of the league, 
equality of taxes on navigation, freedom of commerce, banking 
facilities, reciprocal validity of the awards of prize courts, etc. 

Countries of Iberian descent in the New World had then a 
standing which their political unrest greatly impaired after- 
wards. Hispanic America has recovered it and has gained 
much prestige in late years, not through feats of arms but through 
the action of its culture. So it was that Pan Americanism has 
deserved to be called "a dynamic force" in the world of today. 
Twenty years ago, when I was secretary of the Brazilian Lega- 
tion in Washington, not a few of the European diplomats used 
to look upon their South American colleagues as creatures of a 
different kind, although there were among these, men of refined 
education and high learning like Salvador de Mendonca, Don 
Matias Romero, Garcia Merou, Morla Vicuna and others, who 
were positively superior to most of the Old World representatives. 

Through the efficiency of such men — I am proud to have had 
Salvador de Mendonca as my chief and professor of diplomacy, 
the fault being all mine if I was a bad pupil — a Pan American 
conscience has been growing and teaching that the permanent 
development of the New World requires absolute union among 
its countries. They may differ in race, in language, in religion, 
in traditions, even in form of government, as when Brazil was 
an empire, a peaceful and well meaning empire: there is always 
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a community of purposes since there is an identity of ground 
and the tie binding them together is public law. It is the unity 
of juridical principles which has risen above that diversity of 
conditions, political or social; which has gathered us; which has 
called and kept us attentive to the attainment of a common 
moral law and which will bind us forever. If there is a destiny 
which cannot be denied or avoided, this is the one : it is as manifest 
as it will be glorious. 

M. de Oliveira Lima. 



